



Sister resigns under pressure from college 


by Liselle Rossbach 

Sister Jeannette Serra’s 
resignation from her position as 
a campus minister became ef- 
fective Dec. 1. She has been on 
the ministry staff at St. 
Michael’s since Aug. 1. 

Sister Serra said, “I was 
forced to resign. The position 
was given with a probationary 
period. I was informed that at 
the end of this period, my posi- 
tion would be terminated. Presi- 
dent Edward L. Henry felt the 
best thing for me and the col- 
lege was for me to resign.”’ 

She said that the reason 
given to her for the decision 
was ‘“incompatibility.’’ She 
thinks this is an unfair term. 
“Incompatible with who? The 
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faculty, administration, 


students? I think this is unfair 
to the students. My experience 
with them has been a positive 


one.” Sister Jeannette Serra 

The Rev. Thomas Hoar, direc- 
tor of Campus ministry said, “I 
think having a woman on Cam- 
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pus Ministry is very important, 
and I regret the fact that Sister 
Jeannette did not work out. I 
think she has many talents, but 
I don’t feel this is the place for 
her to use her talents.”’ 


Rev. Hoar hesitated to say 
anything else because, ‘‘You’re 
dealing with personalities.”’ 
The Rev. Michael Cronogue did 
not wish to comment for the 
same reason. 

Sister Jeannette said that any 
woman filling her former posi- 
tion would ‘‘have to find men 
willing to share responsibilities, 
and men who will accept dif- 
ferences in abilities.”’ 

President Henry does not 
think problems arose merely. 
because Sister Serra is 
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Professors, students clash 
on proposed course evaluations 


by Norine Chambers 

The subject of Faculty/ 
Course Evaluation is as contro- 
versial an issue as ever at St. 
Michael’s College, according to 
several faculty members and 
students. 
_ At present, Faculty/Course 
Evaluations are run on a volun- 


tary pane However, this 
_ semes 


the Student Life 
2e, in conjunction with 
ent Association and 
variotl Pescalty members, has 
proposed that evaluations 
become mandatory. Norbert 
Kuntz, chairperson of the 
history department, will pre- 
sent this proposal to the faculty 


_ at its meeting in January. 


_ Under present practice, if a 


Rathskeller student manager Steve Fracasso admires the 
memorial gift donated by the parents of Paul Bancroft over 
Thanksgiving vacation. Despite the pub’s new look the manage- 
ment is having its share of problems. See story page 4. (Dave Walsh 
Photo) 


professor decides to use the 
evaluations, they are distri- 
buted during a class period and 
are filled out by students, 
usually with the professor ab- 
sent from the room. The evalua- 
tions are then collected by one 
student and are put in the aca- 
demic dean’s post office box. In 
his office they are stored 
unopened until the end of the 
grading period, when they are 
returned to faculty members. 


‘What is finally done with. 
- evaluation results is up to the 


professor. 

Under the new proposal, eval- 
uations would be sent to the 
chairperson of each academic 
department instead, according 
to Susan Gallagher, chair- 
person of the student life com- 
mittee. The department chair- 








person would review the evalua- 
tions and hold annual or bi- 
annual conferences with each 
professor to discuss evaluation 
results. The academic dean 
would repeat the same pro- 
cedure with the evaluation 
results of the department chair- 
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“by Fran Dwyer 
The General Assembly pass- 


’ ed a motion Tuesday night call- 


ing for an investigation of the 
prices and high rate of traffic 
violation tickets given by cam- 
pus security. 

Steve Candon, senior class 
president, said tickets are $10 
for students who park in college 
personnel parking lots, com- 
pared to $1 for faculty and staff 
members who park in lots 
designated for students. He 
reported that tickets are $1 to 
$5 in Burlington, $5 at the 
University of Vermont, and $10 
in Winooski. He asked why the 
price of St. Michael’s tickets is 
so high. 

Don Sutton, director of 
security, said that most fines 
are $1 unless they deal with 


' fire-restricted zones or campus 


lawns. “‘If you had done your 
research, (you would see that) 
the prices are similar in other 
places,” he replied. 

Friendly clauses attached to 
the passed motion call for in- 
vestigation into the number of 
tickets issued cars without 
parking decals and the 
possibility of hore parking area 
around Founders Hall. 

A motion was also passed to 
recommend a six-credit cutoff 
for the number of credits a 
senior can be missing, and still 
participate in commencement 
exercises. 


CHERRY he 


woman. He said, “I’ve found 
the Edmundities extremely 
open and supportive of 
women.” The president said 
there could have been com- 
patibility problems among men, 
also. 


The president said his deci- 
sion was a hard one, because he 
had a ‘‘clash between 


humanistic instincts and in- 
stitutional responsibilities.”’ 
Se Sister Serra said 
iy 
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she tried to negotiate some way 
to remain on campus, possibly 
in a different department, she 
did not think it would be pro- 
bable. 


Her responsibilities as a cam- 
pus minister were to guide 
students in faith development 
and spiritual direction, 
establish campus ministry pro- 
grams, and to develop a one- 
on -one spiritual direction pro- 
gram with students, she said. 


(Dave Walsh Photo) 


SMC forward Mark Streb guides the ball into the hoop during 
Tuesdays season opener against Stonehill College. The Knights 
edged Stonehill 89-87 in double overtime play. See story page 12. 


Bileen’, O’Brien, S.A. vice 
president, said “‘it’s terrible’’ 
for those people who have work- 
ed hard for four years to see a 
note at the bottom of the com- 
mencement program saying 
that not all of the above listed 
have passed all requirements 
needed to graduate. “‘It doesn’t 
tell who has received a diploma 
and who hasn’t,” she said. 

Replying to a suggestion that 
the qualifying note be dropped, 
Sutton said that it is a legal re- 
quirement and cannot be 
removed from the commence- 
ment program. 

Another G.A. member argued 
that if a student has been here 
for four years, he or she has 
worked hard. ‘‘God forbid if 


G.A. to take action on parking 


some disaster befalls you,’’ he 
said. 

Molly Dwyer, S.A. president, 
said that each case will be 
decided individually. A commit- 
tee has been formed to decide 
what criteria will be needed to 
bring a senior’s case before the 
board to be reviewed. 

Zaf Bludevich, director of in- 
tramurals, spoke to the G.A. 
about off-campus intramural 
teams. He said it is ‘‘difficult 
for a house to compete in all 
sports,’”’ and more difficult for 
off-campus teams. He said that 
he was “not trying to defend 
MAD house,”’ — the center of a 
controversy about forming in- 
tramural “‘superteams’’ — but 


Cont. on page 8 


Students are ‘tucked in’ 
with teddy bear, kiss 


by Lynne Krupa 
Getting tucked in at bedtime 
is no longer another childhood 
memory for some students at 
St. Michael’s. The freshman 
class is sponsoring the “‘tuck- 


ing in” at $1 per tuck, whichen- — 


titles you to have someone else 
tucked in by a nicely dressed 
student of the opposite sex, 
complete with storybook, teddy 
bear and an optional good-night 
kiss. 

The idea of “tucking in” 
originated at the University of 
Maryland, and SMC freshman 
class president Bill Evers 
thought it was a good idea. 
Evers said he wanted to do 
something to raise money other 
than the usual parties. Accor- 
ding to Evers, 50 male students 
signed up to do the tucking in, 
but only 12 are actually par- 
ticipating. 

Evers said the “tucking in” is 


not a big money maker but it is 
something out of the ordinary. 
Evers said feedback from those 
who have been tucked in has 
been quite good. Now male 
students will have the chance to 
be tucked in too, because of re- 
quests by women students. 

Freshman, Karin 
Czachorowski had a_ special 
“tucking in.” It was her birth- 
day and instead of one person 
to tuck her in, she had two, plus 
a “ring ding” with a candle, two 
roses, a “Happy Birthday” 
serenade and birthday kisses. 
She “‘loved it.” 

Surprise seems to be a com- 
mon element for those being 
tucked in when freshman Amy 
Stuart saw someone standing 
in her doorway holding a teddy 
bear, she thought he was a 
friend for her roommate. 

Whatever the reaction may 
be, getting tucked in just may 
leave you with ‘“‘sweet dreams.” 
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Architectural plan to alter look of campus 


by Meg Collins 

A preliminary architectural 
plan is in the works for improv- 
ing the St. Michael’s College 
campus in years to come. 

John Gutman, vice president 
in charge of Operations at St. 
Michael's, called the landscap- 
ing plan “only a small spoke in 
the entire wheel.’’ He said the 
master plan consists of three 
stages: information gathering, 
physical characteristics and 
aesthetic qualities. The plan is 
designed to produce a physical 
model that people will be able to 
see, in order to have some idea 
of what the campus will look 
like in the future. 

‘““Twenty years ago a 
masterplan resulted in a 
pedestrian-oriented campus 
with no parking lots,” accor- 
ding to Gutman. “‘Our intention 
is not to revise the masterplan 
of twenty years ago, rather to 
improve it and make the cam- 
pus more appealing to the eye,” 
he said. 

Gutman called the timing 
perfect for renovations on cam- 
pus. “The main campus has 
just come together in recent 
years with the removal of the 
army barracks; now we have 
the chance to landscape it pro- 


perly,’’ he said. 

The operations head said he 
could not disclose any definite 
costs for the program until the 
entire campus is landscaped. 
However, he did say that the 
college development office will 
attempt to raise funds for the 


Proposed 


cont. from page 1 

Kuntz said a majority of 
faculty members are interested 
in student reactions. He said he 
believes that if students point 
out to a professor some flaw in 
his or her teaching perform- 
ance, most professors would be 
willing to remedy the situation. 

Kuntz said student apathy 
concerning evaluations must be 
changed. ‘‘Students don’t take 
the evaluations seriously,’’ he 
said. 

Students are “‘in the driver’s 
seat’’ and by regularly attend- 
ing class have a_ legitimate 
reason to evaluate that  pro- 
fessor, Kuntz said. “I think 
students are capable of making 
a judgment on a teaching per- 
formance. The question is how 
valid is that judgment?” 

According to Kuntz, faculty 


project. 

“We want to create a plan 
which people can see, touch, 
smell, and feel, so they will 
donate to a concrete plan,” Gut- 
man said. 

Gutman said the Operations 
Committee hopes to effect 


evaluation 


evaluations — like other eval- 
uating measures — are based on 
personal opinion. ‘‘I have yet to 
see an objective criterion for 
evaluating teaching,” he said. 

Currently it is required pro- 
cedure for department heads to 
send their personal faculty 
evaluations to the academic 
dean. This occurs once a year 
for non-tenured professors and 
once every three years for 
tenured professors. 

Faculty evaluations filled out 
by students would have little 
short-term value since their 
main purpose would be to 
review contracts, Kuntz said. 

Kuntz presented the proposal 
at the November faculty 
meeting, but because there was 
not a quorum present, the mat- 
ter could not be voted on. 

Kuntz said many professors 


Provost closes Jemery earlier; 
students abuse rooms, janitors 


Vice President for Academic 
Affairs Ronald Provost chang- 
ed Jemery Hall's closing time 
to 12:30 a.m. in early November 
of this year. Provost said he 
made the change because of 
problems the janitors had get- 
ting the classrooms clean when 
students were allowed to study 
there until 2 a.m. 

Presently Jemery is open all 
night on a two-week trial basis. 
The two-week period began on 
Nov. 24 

According to Provost, both 
faculty and students had com- 
plained about going to 8:30 
classes and finding the class- 
rooms a mess. Freshman Chris 
Zacharer said, ‘‘Sometimes the 
classrooms have cigarette butts 
and soda cans all over the 
carpet.” 

John T. Gutman, vice-presi- 
dent for operations, said ‘‘The 
key issue is — the janitors need 
time to clean the classrooms 
and the students’ cooperation 
in keeping them clean.” Gut- 
man said a problem arose when 





janitors asked students to 
move to another room so they 
could clean the room. The 
students were ‘‘occupied”’ and 
refused. 

Provost said the proba- 
tionary period was _ tried 
because ‘‘the Student /Associa- 
tion presented a well-thought 
out program to keep Jemery 
open late, and promised its help 
in making students aware of 
the problems.” 

Senior Peggy Butchko, facili- 
ties committee chairman, said 
during the probation period she 
hopes students wil learn that, 
when studying at Jemery, they 
should ‘‘clean their study area 
when they are done, close any 
open windows in the classroom, 
shut off the lights when leav- 
ing, and be courteous to the 
janitors.” 

Butchko said that if students 
don’t comply to these requests, 
they ‘‘will only hurt themselves 
and will not be able to blame 
the administration when 
Jemery closes early.” 

Another problem with keep- 
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ing Jemery open is the lack of 
complete utilization of the 
classrooms. Provost said, “It 
varies, but normally only one or 
two students are in a classroom 
late in the evening.” Butchko 
said, ‘‘The S.A. is trying to in- 
form students that a classroom 
is not occupied by one person.”’ 

In reaction to this, sopho- 
more John Bogdan said, ‘“‘When 
I go to study at Jemery, I want 
to be alone, not in a crowded at- 
mosphere.”’ 

The decision whether to con- 
tinue keeping Jemery open late 
will be made after the probation 
period has ended. 





changes a little at a time. He 
said the committee is interested 
in help from students majoring 
in environmental studies to 
pick a certain spot, buy small 
trees, and cultivate them. 

He said Operations is also ac- 
cepting input from several com- 


mittees. The lanascapers — Site 
Concern Co, of Burlington — 
met with senior administrators 
on Dec. 1. Interested faculty 
and staff members met with the 
landscapers on Dec. 3. Students 
will have their opportunity on 
Dec. 5. 


divides professors 


agree with the concept of man- 


datory evaluations, but want to - 
see how it would be imple- - 


mented before voting. He said 
he plans to work this out with 
Gallagher. He said he would 
also like to see more students 
sign evaluations, but under the 
Buckley Amendment, a_stu- 
dent’s signature cannot be re- 
quired. 

Richard Raquier, assistant 
professor of journalism, said he 
would like to see mandatory 
evaluations at St. Michael’s, 
but said the present proposal 
has too many flaws. Unless the 
faculty can study, discuss, and 
amend it, he doubts it will be 
approved. 

Raquier said some faculty 
members feel that making 
evaluations mandatory may be 
a further infringement on a pro- 
fessor’s academic freedom. He 
also said a number of the facul- 
ty would like to have access to 
evaluations directly at the end 
of a semester when they would 
have the most value. The pre- 
sent proposal does not include 
this. 

Raquier said it appears in the 
proposal that evaluations 
would be on hand for two years. 
At St. Michael’s a professor is 
required to teach at the school 
for seven years before he is 
granted tenure. Raquier ques- 
tions what would happen if a 
department head leaves during 
that time. A department head 
who is here the full seven years 
has seven years’ worth of 
evaluations to look at before 
making decisions about tenure, 
he said. But if there is a new 
department head, the decision 
would not be as in depth. 

Raquier said he would like to 
see a more formal system of 
faculty evaluation at St. 
Michael’s. He suggested hav- 
ing more peer evaluation and 
videotaping classes to help pro- 
fessors improve their teaching 
performance. 

Edward Murphy, an English 
professor and moderator at 
faculty meetings, said he must 
remain neutral. He said man- 
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datory evaluations present “a 
serious and complex issue”’ in- 
volving ‘“‘intellectual, moral, 
and social considerations 
deeper and broader than can be 
stated in a short interview and 
then summarized in a Defender 
paragraph.” 

Ronald Provost, vice presi- 
dent for academic affairs, said 
faculty members were not given 
sufficient time to react to the 
proposal before the last faculty 
meeting. He said that as far as 
he knows, faculty members 
want more time to consider the 
proposal. 

The Student Life Committee 
sent two letters to faculty mem- 
bers this semester encouraging 
them to use evaluations. 
Gallagher said 70 percent of the 
faculty who replied said they 
will be using faculty evalua- 
tions, while 15 percent said 
they will not. Thirty-one per- 
cent of the faculty did not reply 
to the committee. 

She said the general reason- 
ing behind the negative 
responses was that some pro- 
fessors believe students are not 
qualified to evaluate teaching 
performance accurately. One 
professor commented that the 
evaluation procedure i 
to “a popularity contest.” 

Gallagher said, ‘“The commit- 
tee feels the evaluations are an 
aid to the faculty in continuing 
to provide the students with a 
high quality and challenging 
academic experience,” 
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the light snacker, there’s the 
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Complicated by exam pressures, overdue term papers and over- 
crowded libraries student stress develops, adding to the growing 
anxiety during finals. (Dave Walsh Photo) 
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Stress victims ‘cope’ 
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with classes, final exams 


by John Noetzel 

No more nails to bite? Pulling 
your hair because finals are just 
around the..corner? Has the 
realization that those classes 
you missed were important 
after all settled like a boulder in 
the pit of your stomach? 

“Although some _ students 
may have trouble coping with 
the stress of finals,’’ said Lois 
Lynch, personal counselor at 
the Student Resource Center, 
“the majority subjected to 
stress are able to cope with it in 
one way or another.’ 

Lynch said the Student 
Resource Center tries to 
“eliminate stress’’ before it 
starts. ‘‘We provide study skills 
teaching to students which 
would put them into a good 
position for finals.’’ The center 
also provides ‘‘personal 
counseling’ and “job place- 
ment”’ services. 

Students who ‘‘seek perfec- 
tion’ and “‘set high standards 
for themselves, have the 
toughest problems coping with 
exams,’’ Lynch said. Those 
whose performance is most im- 
portant to them may also find a 
problem handling stress. 

“College is a new experience 
for freshmen,’’ remarked 
Lynch. They are going through 
a “period of transition” where 
much “changing occurs,’ she 
explained. The fall semester 
finals are more stressful since 
many have been away from 
home for the first time. The 
change may make them “un- 
sure about going home’ and 
this creates ‘‘additional stress.” 


Lynch said the Student ~ 
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Resource Center ‘“‘peaks” just 
before the testing period. ‘‘We 
get a rise in the rate of times 
people come in during 
midterms and before final ex- 
ams.” 

“The teaching in high school 
and college are different,’ 
Lynch noted. High school 
studies are ‘‘more structured,” 
teaching the ‘‘average student” 
while college studies are ‘‘less 
monitored,”’ teaching the ‘‘top 
half of the high school class,’ 
she said. “‘In college, students 
are on their own and must 
manage their own studies.” 

Realizing the importance of 
social life in college, Lynch said, 
“‘students must. learn to 


- manage their social life and set 


up a balance between their 
needs for studying and fun.”’ 


_ She added that studying is a 


“lonely thing’? and someone 
“experiencing emotional stress 
will find it even harder.” 

“The studying environment 
is not good in the dorms,” said 
Lynch, ‘‘but I’m glad to see 
students putting empty 
classrooms to good use.’’ There 
could be some ‘‘improvements 
made in the library facilities’’ 
such as putting in “more carols 
and sound barriers,’’ she sug- 
gested. 

Dr. Robert Lavallee, head of 
the Psychology Department 
remarked that ‘‘stress is a 
physical response’’ where a per- 
son ‘‘feels tense, nervous, and 
has a hard time concentrating. 
Some students get very anx- 
ious before finals and can 
develop test anxiety. 

They think they’re well- 





prepared for the test, but when 
it comes time to take it, they 
just draw a blank.” 

“Mental disorders usually 
will not occur in individuals 
unless they have had a “‘history 
of depression,’’ he said. ‘‘If the 
finals are very important to the 
student, they could have an 
adverse reaction.” 

A sophomore student com- 
mented: ‘‘The school shouldn’t 
put such a great emphasis on 
finals. Some teachers only give 
a mid-term and a final and base 
the student’s entire grade on 
that. This creates a lot of 
pressure for students because 
they realize if they don’t do well 
on the final they could flunk the 
course.”’ 

A freshman student said, “I 
have a hard time finding a quiet 
place to study. The atmosphere 
at the library is totally social. It 
seems everyone goes there to 
talk and no one’s interested in 
studying.” 

With a more positive point of 
view, a senior student said: ‘‘I 
start each semester with finals 
in mind. The week before finals 
are of minimal stress to me 
because | figure if I haven't 
learned it yet, I won’t learn it in 
a week.” 

“I think a good way to reduce 
the stress of finals would be to 
begin the semester with some 
reminders for students that 
would encourage them to keep 
up with their’ studies 
throughout the semester,’’ the 
senior suggested. “By doing 
this, many students would be 
amazed at how much easier 
finals are to take.” 
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Receiving an honorary degree at SMC is Brookings Institute 


president Bruce K. McLaury who visited the campus November 19 


at the McCarthy Arts Center. 


College pub suffers 


waning stud 


by Linda Goodfellow 

The novelty of the Rath- 
skeller has worn off and the 
“Rat”’ is facing ‘‘some growing 
pains right now,” said Steve 
Fracasso, personnel manager of 
the campus pub. 

When the pub opened last 

- March after months of hammer- 
ing, sanding and painting, the 
excitement was high. Weekday 
and weekend nights featured 
long lines and a well-stocked 
barroom of people. This year 
the Rathskeller has lost some of 
that initial enthusiasm. 

The reason for this lag could 
be due to the’ fact that more 
students live off-campus, and 
are studying more. According 
to employee Rick Mackowitz, 
the ‘‘Rat’’ needs more support 
from juniors and seniors. “‘The 
school itself is suffering in 
spirit,’’ said Mackowitz. He 
cited the demise of St. 
Michael’s football team as an 
example. Employees Ann Han- 
cock and Debbie Dee said the 
pub is taken forgranted, now 
that the uniqueness has worn 
off. 

According to § Michael 
Samara, student life director 
and member of the Rathskeller 
board of directors, students last 
year were ‘‘caught in the excite- 
ment of it all,’’ but added 
“there’s going to be peaks and 


ent support 


valleys in everything.” 

These “peaks and valleys” 
also stem from the managerial 
structure of the Rathskeller. 
Samara said. the structure 
needs reworking, but the rela- 
tionship between senior board 
members, managers and 
employees is good. However, 
according to economics pro- 
fessor John Carvellas, member 
of the board of directors, the 
managers do not have specific 
guidelines detailing what their 
responsibilities are. Lam- 
pognana said they are in the 
process of writing a comprehen- 
sive employee and managerial 
policy. 

The Rathskeller’s ‘growing 
pains” have also resulted from 
peer relations among the 
managers and employees. Ac- 
cording to Mackowitz, the 
managers do not display 
enough emotion or enthusiasm 
for the pub. But Fracasso said, 
“The attitude of the employees 
is not good.’’ He added ‘‘Work- 
ing for your peers-has got to 
result in some conflict.’’ 

Hancock and Dee said some 
managers think of the 
employees just as employees, 
and forget they are their peers 
also. Peer relations, said 
Mackowitz, are difficult to deal 
with, but there is a mutual 
understanding that everyone 
works for the Rat. 
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MacLaury: economy of ’70s 
worst since Depression 


by Philip Holton 

“‘We are consuming at rates 
that are not going to be sus- 
tainable in the decade ahead,”’ 
said Bruce K. MacLaury, presi- 
dent of the Brookings Institute, 
in a public address titled ‘The 
Troubled American Economy.” 
The address followed a convoca- 
tion at which MacLaury was 
awarded an honorary doctor of 
jurisprudence degree by the col- 
lege, Nov. 19 in the McCarthy 
Arts Center. 

MacLaury, who stood before 
a full house, said the economy is 
the concern of everyone, and 
that the economic situation of 
the 1970s was the worst since 
the depression of the 1930s. 
“We might not like to admit it, 
but the second world war put 
America back to work,’’ he said. 

Some reasons the economy 
has failed are, the devaluation 
of the dollar, failed agricultural 
harvests, and a ‘‘revolution’”’ in 
the oil market, said MacLaury. 


He maintained that some of the 
reasons are beyond our control. 
In addition, some structural 
changes, such as an expanding 
government, a tendency toward 
price and wage rigidities, 
pressure on the labor force and 
resource depletion have added 
to the problem, he said. 

Suggestions to curb con- 
sumption have been offered by 
Ernest F. Schumacher, a 
British economist, in his book 
Small is Beautiful. The 
monetarism economic doctrine 
of reduced money growth, and 
supply side economics. These 
doctrines have not persuaded 
*‘MacLaury. Schumacher’s con- 
cept is ‘‘acceptable as 
philosophical, not economic 
doctrine,’’ said MacLaury. “It 
would be astonishing if there 
were any single answer to our 
economic problems.” 

Economic gain will involve 
sacrifice, and one segment of 
society will have to pay; this 
will be a ‘‘severe’’ test of our 


political system, according to 
MacLaury, who concluded, 
“We are all students, we have 
problems, and we make at- 
tempts to deal with them.”’ 

MacLaury received his 
bachelor’s degree from 
Princeton University, and an 
economics doctorate from Har- 
vard University. He is a native 
of Mt. Kisco, N. Y., and was 
president of the Minneapolis 
Federal Reserve Bank before 
becoming president of the 
Brookings Institute in 1977. He 
also served in the Nixon ad- 
ministration. vm 

The Brookings Institute is 
“dedicated to programs in 
economic, governmental, and 
foreign policy studies,” and 
“aims to bridge the gap bet- 
ween scholarly research and 
public policy,” the colleg~ an- 
nounced. The institute was in- 
corporated in 1927, and is a 
“university without walls,” ac- 
cording to President Edward L. 
Henry of St. Michael’s. 


Alumni ‘wine and dine’ Burlington 


by Mike Callaghan 
and Ken Van Kampen 

“People go out for fantasy. 
The restaurant business is 
theatre, and I consider myself 
an entertainer,” said Bob Con- 
lon, a 1974. St. Michael’s 
graduate and Burlington res- 
tauranteur. 

Other SMC alumni have also 
gone into business in the Bur- 
lington area. These include Dan 
Landry, class of 1972, Paul 
Table and Plattsburgh busi- 
nessman Brian Cannon, both of 
the class of 1974. 

Conlon opened Carbur’s Rib- 
It Room in Burlington on Nov. 
18. It is ‘‘a place which brings a 
little elegance into dining out,”’ 
according to Conlon. “There is 
too much of a ‘hurry up and get 
out’ attitude at too many 
places. Dinner here is really 
special.”’ 
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The restaurant’s “romantic 
setting’ is enhanced by quiet 
surroundings. Separate booths, 
handcrafted lamps, soft music, 
which ranges from jazz to clas- 
sical, and an enclosed bar all 
add to the atmosphere. 

Ironically, Conlon started out 
at SMC as a business major, 
but graduated with a degree in 
fine arts. Since graduation, he 


has sold advertising, was a disc 


jockey at WQCR ‘when it 
wasn’t a machine,” and sold in- 
surance before entering the 
restaurant business. 

A good friend of Conlon’s is 
72 graduate Dan Landry, pro- 
prietor of The Last Chance 
Saloon. He is also a fine arts 
major who now finds himself in 
business. 

Originally from Lynn, Mass., 


Landry decided to stay in this . 


area after graduating. He 
waited tables at The Ethan 
Allen Club, and then became a 
waiter-bartender at Carbur’s. 
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In the countryside close by there 
were shepherds who lived in the field 


of David a savior has been born to you; 
he is Christ the Lord. And here is a sign 


In the spring of 1976, Landry 
became manager at ‘The 
Chance.” He said he ‘“‘fell ac- 
cidentally into the business.”’ 

Involved with the manage- 
ment of Carbur’s on the other 
side of Lake Champlain is Brian 
Cannon. An American studies 
major, Cannon graduated dur- 
ing the 1974 recession. ‘I just 
couldn’t find another job,’’ he 
said. Conlon added that “‘When 
you get out you might flounder 
for a while, but many options 
are open.” eats 

According to Cannon, Car- 
bur’s has a Rib-It Room in Plat- 
tsburgh that is similar in ap- 
pearance to the one in Burl- 
ington, but has a “more con- 
temporary look.” 

Paul Table is another 1974 
graduate. He was an American 
history major. Table has been 
the vice-president of the Wind- 
jammer Restaurant in South 
Burlington for the last three 
years. 
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and took it in turns to watch their 
flocks during the night. The angel of 
the Lord appeared to them and the 
glory of the Lord shone around them. 
They were terrified, but the angel said, 
“Do not be afraid. Listen, I bring you 
news of a great joy, a joy to be shared 
by the whole people. Today in the town 


for you: you will find a baby wrapped 
in swaddling clothes and lying in a 
manger.” And suddenly with the angel 
there was a great throng of the heaven- 
ly host, praising God and singing: 
“Glory to God in the highest heaven, 
and peace to men who enjoy his favor.” 
— Luke 2:8-14 























Cigarettes lose appeal after workshop _ 


by Deborah Flaherty 

Have you ever gotten up in 
the morning after a night 
downtown with a stale taste in 
your mouth, and your throat is 
so dry that even swallowing is 
difficult? Do you ever promise 
yourself that you will never 
light up another cigarette 
again? It is more difficult than 
it sounds, but there is hope. 

The Rev. Rolfe B. Mitchell, of 
the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church in Essex Junction, in 
cooperation with the St. 
Michael’s Health Services: con- 
ducted a Stop Smoking 
Workshop on campus Nov. 
16-20. The program ran for five 
consecutive nights in Bergeron 
Education Center. 

Rolfe described the workshop 
as a ‘crash program” to help 
people stop smoking, many of 
whom had been smoking for up 
to 30 years. 

The program incorporated a 
series of demonstrations and 
films on the physical and 
psychological aspects of smok- 
ing. ‘‘Have you ever seen a lung 
blackened by cancer or em- 
phasema? It makes you think,”’ 
said Rolfe. 

For the first 24 hours the par- 
ticipants should have a large 
amount of fruit and fruit juice, 
and they are requi i 





atleast once fe ae a year.’ 
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water a day “to flusn the 
nicotine out of the system.” 

Smokers who follow the 
“rigorous diet’’ completely 
should have no desire for a 
cigarette, Mitchell said. 

At St. Michael’s the program 
was said to be 85 to 90 percent 
successful. The last program 
Rolfe conducted, at St. Albans 
Hospital, ‘was 100 percent suc- 
cessful,’ he reported. 

Many of the participants 
were ‘‘very excited’’ about the 
program, and said they would 
recommend it to anyone who 
would like to stop smoking. One 
man said he had been “trying to 
quit for years and now felt that 
he had licked the habit. 

Jane Campbell, Director of 
Health Services, said the pro- 
gram “has been in Vermont for 
several years, and has a high 
success rate. The Vermont 


Lung Association recommends | 


it highly.’ 

Mitchell said he wants to 
reach a ‘“‘younger crowd” by 
sponsoring more programs on 
college campuses according to 
Campbell, another Stop Smok- 
ing Program is anticipated for 
the spring, possibly during a 
campus ‘Health Fair.” En- 
thusiastic about this year’s pro- 
gram, the Health Service Direc- 
tor said she hopes to continue it 


I'll be home for Christmas 
You can count on me 

Please have snow and mistletoe 
And presents ‘round the tree 


Christmas eve will find me 
Where the lovelight gleams 


I'll be home for Christmas 
If only in my dreams 


The §.M.A.R.T. team would like to see that everyone 
has a safe, enjoyable holiday season. 
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‘Apocalyptic’ weekend greets war with 


— activities 


by Sean Conlon 

“Today, people see war as the 
only viable means for solving 
international conflicts,’’ accord- 
ing to St. Michael’s student 
Jeff Good. Good is one of the 
organizers of ‘‘Apocalypse 
Now? Weekend,”’ which is plan- 


-ned to be “an examination of 


war as a legitimate expression 
of national purpose.” 
The weekend, which will be 
held in late April, will be a 
“multimedia event,” with lec- 
tures, discussions, films and 
possibly a concert by a ‘‘social- 
minded’”’ artist or group, Good 
said. 
Good described his own atti- 


~ Vermont highways last year. 
“77 of those were alcohol related. 





tude as ‘‘pacifistic’’ and 
“idealistic,’’ but said that vary- 
ing opinions on the question of 
war will be heard. ‘““We don’t 
want this to be a narrow thing,”’ 
he Said. The speakers being con- 
sidered for the weekend range 
from state department officials 
to “Tom Hayden-types,”’ ac- 
cording to Good. Among those 
mentioned as possible speakers 
were political activist Hayden, 
conservative columnist William 
F. Buckley and John Aristotle 
Phillips, the Princeton student 
who designed an atomic bomb 
as part of a term paper. 

The organizers of “Apoca- 
lypse Now? Weekend”’ hope to 
hold a concert in Ross Sports 
antes by a major artist who 


Drinking and driving don’t mix 
eereoms don’t always die first — people do 





has shown social concern, Good 
said, in conjunction with the 
Student Association. Jackson 
Browne and Arlo Guthrie were 
mentioned as possible partici- 
pants. 

The weekend will focus on the 
human, as well as the political 
aspects of war, Good said. “‘The 
world leaders are deciding about 
people, not just democracy or 
communism, and sometimes 
they forget that,’’ he added. 

Good said that the faculty 
was ‘“‘excited’’ when asked 
about the idea of holding 
“Apocalypse Now? Weekend,” 
but the organizers don’t want it 
to become a “‘faculty event.” 
“If the kids aren’t there, we 
won’t do it.” 
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A church mouse 


“Incompatibility,”” — that was the term used by the Rev. Thomas 
Hoar in a Nov. 19 letter urging Sister Jeanette Serra to consider 
resignation. Interestingly, the college chaplain did not indicate 
whom the sister was failing to work with successfully. 

Consider the events leading up to the sister’s Dec. 1 resignation. 
During her interview for the position in May, Sister Serra was 
careful to point out that she was a quiet individual, a personality 
trait she quickly noted was in sharp contrast to Hoar’s extroverted 
manner. : 

The priest then informed her that a soft-spoken voice might well 
fill a void in St. Michael’s campus ministry. She happily agreed to 
assume the newly created position under a four-month probationary 
period beginning Aug.1. 

On Oct. 29, not quite two months after students had arrived on 
campus, the college chaplain notified the sister that her December 
termination was being considered. In mid-November, Hoar wrote 
that due to “incompatibility’’ she would quite likely be relieved of 
her duties at the college at the end of her probationary period, 
Dec. 1. 

We smell a “‘church” rat. Students were allowed less than three 
months to fully accept and trust not only a fresh face, but also a 
whole new dimension in what had previously been an all-male Chris- 
tian ministry on campus. Yet her gentle manner had invited open 
and honest dialogue with students from the start. 

She will be sorely missed. That is, if she is not transferred into the 
religious studies teaching role she has requested — and is amply 
qualified for — in her letter of resignation to Henry. 

We urge the president to finally recognize what has grown to 
become strongly favorable student sentiment toward Sister Serra in 
his decision concerning her future here. 


— RW 
' ? 
Are they serious: 

Fifteen percent of the St. Michael's faculty who answered a 
survey from the Student Life Committee of the G.A. said they 
refuse to be evaluated by their students, 

It is probably that many more (perhaps the 31 percent who did not 
reply to the committee) do not take the present faculty evaluation 
system scrioush , either. Those numbers are arbitrary, though, and 
cannot retlee: the exact opinion of each instructor. 

But students should consider the problem, nonetheless, 

How ore teculty to be evaluated? Some college community 
members arc liking: steps to improve the answer to this question, to 
make the svstem “work.” 

But whey ore they working against? It is evident that professors 
cannet take sindent criticism seriously because students cannot 
criticise seriously. At least, that’s part of the problem. 

The other part is tenure — or, what exactly constitutes tenure to 
the instructor who wishes to obtain it. At present, the class evalua- 
tions, whieh arc thoughtfully arrived at, play no part in that con- 
sideration — and should. 

But first students must realize the potential of that little ques- 
tionnaire they receive from most of their. instructors atthe end of 
each semester, 

The encouragement of incompetence in college teaching positions 
will continue unless people on the passing and receiving ends of 
education realize the faults of the system — and correct them. 

— GC 
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Letter censored 


To the editor: 

I realize that the editing task 
of a newspaper oftentimes 
necessitates the judicious 
shortening of copy, including 
“letters to the editor.”” But 
when sections of letters are 
deleted, it must be so indicated. 
My letter of November 21 (on 
the subject of harassment) was 
cut by about 60 percent, and 
there was no editorial notation 
of this whatever. Cut part-way 
through an important point on 
this important subject, only 
half the message is made, and 
thoughts are conspicuously left 
dangling mid-air. It is also a lit- 
tle embarrassing to have had 
my thoughts presented in such 
compromised form. 

But more importantly, two of 
the paragraphs that were 


suspiciously censored out were. 


highly critical of the Defender 
editorial on the subject. The 
editorial to which I refer was 
easily one of the worst that I 
have ever read and contained 
views that cried out for a bal- 
ancing counter-point. On the 
other hand, perhaps the 
editorial was so bad that it did 
not warrant any rational 
response at all. 

Vincent Bolduc 
Assistant professor, Sociology 


College loses 


To the editor: 

I was very disappointed with 
the sudden resignation of Sister 
Jeanette Serra from the Cam- 
pus Ministry Program. I think 
that as a result, St. Michael’s 
College is losing an important 
element of its ministry to 
students. 

I have found Sister Jeanette 
a very valuable addition to my 
life at school. I have also heard 
several other students say that 
her different approach to 
ministry has offered them a 
resource for their further 
spiritual growth. 

In contrast to the out-going 
and more “exuberant’’ ap- 
proach of Fathers Mike and 
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Tom, Sister has taken a more 
passive role, making herself 
available to those who come to 
her on a one-to-one basis. I am 
disappointed that she is leaving 
because I see her approach as 
consistent with that of Fathers 
Tom and Mike. 

- It is just too bad that the 
three of them couldn’t work 
side-by-side. A ministry concen- 
trating on individuals seems 
just as important as one con- 
centrating on the crowds. 

It seems to me that Sister 
Jeanette’s resignation was due 
to pressure to conform her 
ministry approach to that of 
Fathers Mike and Tom. In any 
event, it’s just too bad. I was 
quite pleased that included in 
the ‘‘new approach” this year 
was a sister with a good ear for 
listening and a level head for 
sound advice. She will be 
missed, both as a person and as 
a means of bringing Christ’s 
message in a different way. 

Christopher Weber 
President, Iota-Sigma 


Sister missed 


To the editor: 

I have recently come to find 
out some news that I find to be 
totally shocking. This is the 
forced resignation of Sister 
Jeanette Serra as campus 
minister. 

For the first time in my six- 
year association with St. 
Michael’s, there has been a 
woman in the campus ministry 
program. Finally there was a 
woman hired, and finally there 
was on campus a religious 
woman that women students of 
this college could go to, and did 
go to. 

During her short stay here, 
she has affected not only my 
life but also those of other 
students. It has become evident 
that many women on campus 
have gone to Sister Jeanette 
when they have had personal 
and spiritual needs. 

Sister Jeanette’s ministry 
methods and ideas may not be 
the same as those of the direc- 
tor of campus ministry, but is 
that a justifiable reason to ter- 
minate her position? 

I also do not understand how 
this director of campus 
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ministry can say Sister 
Jeanette is ineffective. Would 
she be more effective if she were 
partially involved in every cam- 
pus activity instead of guiding 
and counseling students in 
their personal and _ spiritual 
needs? Is the director as effec- 
tive as he should be? rs 
Sister Jeanette has been, as 
far as I can see, a definite and — 
positive asset to the campus > 
ministry program. If she is forc- 
ed to leave this college com- 
munity, it will be a loss to many 
students...and the campus 
ministry program. # 
Deborah Leete 


Public Kudos 


To the Students of 
St. Michael’s College: 

I would like to take this op- 
portunity to thank you for the 
many cards, Masses, and 
thoughtful gifts sent to my 
family. I appreciate your sin- 
cerity and support during a 
time of adjustment for all of us. 

David LaMarche © 
Assistant to the president 


Semester gone 


To our readers: 

Has anyone seen the 
1980 fall semester 
around? Seems it was 
with us just a few 
moments ago — the 
countless classes, pur- 
ple haze bus rides, ex- 
ams and parties. And 
now with cherished 
memories and torn 
calendar sheets scat- 
tered around us, we face 
another round of finals. 

Despite time’s crazy 
pace, the Defender staff 
pauses here to wish you 
all a warm and comfort- 
ing holiday season. 
Drive safely. We’re 
looking forward to see- 
ing everybody again 
next year! 


The staff 
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Nuclear power ‘glows’ with future promise 


by Jeff Good 

One of the major elements of the Conservative’s plan 
to “get government off our backs”’ is the elimination of 
“unnecessary and superfluous restrictions” on the 
nuclear power industry. 

Dave Stockman, a Republican spokesman on envi- 
ronmental affairs, said that laws such as the Clean Air 
and Water Act and the Toxic Substance Act need to be 
revised, as they are ‘“‘based on the fundamentally 
wrong philosophy that zero risk to health and environ- 
ment is possible. ” (N.Y. Times, Nov. 14) 

Keeping in mind what the implications of such 

“laissez faire” attitudes portend for the near future 
when they will dominate government policy, it might 
be interesting to see how. well the “‘safe, clean energy 
source,” nukes, is doing at the present time, while it 
has to suffer under the ‘‘overly restrictive’ control of 
the red-eyed liberals currently in office. A perusal of 
issues of the N.Y. Times and the Burlington Free Press 
during the two week period from Nov. 4 to Nov. 17 
gives a pretty clear picture: 

*Vermont Yankee’s Vernon reactor is scheduled to 
re-open Nov. 27, even though plant officials have not as 
yet determined the cause of a corrosion in pipes which 
causes them to crack open. According to Nuclear 

tory Commission inspector William Raymond, 
“the leak may be putting radioactive water someplace 
where you don’t: want to have it’’ — inside the reactor 
dry well. (Free Press, Nov. 6) 

*On Oct. 14 heat exchangers in the fan-cooler units 
of Con-Ed’s Indian Point 2 nuke (in New York) allowed 
100,000 gallons of water to leak into the reactor vessel 


area. Three days after the warning lights signalled the. 


leak, the plant was shut down. Though the cold water 
could have produced cracks in the hot reactor core 
vessel, two attempts were made to re-start the reactor 
before it was determined that no damage had been 
done (N.Y. Times, Nov. 6). 


Culture 


*On Nov. 3, the Indian Point 2 nuke had another leak 
of possibly radioactive water. This time it was only 
8,000 gallons. Con-Ed announced that customers 
would have to pay for the damage through a five per- 
cent rate increase. (Times, Nov. 6). 

*At a waste burial trench near Buffalo, N.Y., more 
than 800 gallons of radioactive water spilled into the 
ground — and possibly in the drinking water — during 
a repair session. The accident was not disclosed until 
the next day and the N.R.C. “deemed the spill insignifi- 
cant enough not to require a formal report.” (Times, 
Nov. 8) . 

*The Salem I nuke in New Jersey was given permis- 
sion to expand a pool of water used to hold nuclear 


CE ALES EE ES AS OD A TT SE ED BE ET Ed 
“Operators in one nuclear plant went 


to a local bar and obtained beer tap 
handles labeled ‘‘Heineken” and ‘‘Miche- 
lob,’”’ which they installed on the control 
panel so that they could distinquish be- 
tween the different switches.”’ 


waste, despite protests of town officials concerned with 
the risk involved. (Times, Nov. 6) 

*The Nuclear Regulatory Commission Fectanmensed 
that a nuclear reactor in California which was shut 
down in 1977 after questions arose about its ability to 
withstand an earthquake, be allowed to resume opera- 
tion. The reactor is located near a fault. (Free Press, 
Nov. 8) 

*In Lusby, Maryland, a spokesman for the 
Baltimore Gas and Electric Company reported what he 
termed a ‘‘minor leak’’ of radioactive gas from a com- 
pany nuke into the atmosphere. (Free Press, Nov. 17) 

*Scientists venturing into the highly radioactive 
core of the Three Mile Island reactor reported that the 


core cannot be removed until August, 1985. (Times, 
Nov. 14) — 

*The Nov. 10 N.Y. Times reported that many 
physicists and nuclear engineers are worried. by the 
fact that. most reactor operators are underpaid and 
undertrained. They cite boredom, and complacency 
which results from it, as the reason operators ignored 
the warning light at Indian River. 

*In the Tennessee Valley’ Authority’s Sequoysh 
nuke, lights and switches are so scrambled that the 
lights don’t go on in sequence in the control panel. 
(Times, Nov. 10) 

*Operators in one nuclear plant went.to a local bar 
and obtained beer tap handles labeled ‘‘Heineken” and 
““Michelob,”’ which they installed on the control panel 
so that they could distinguish between the different 
switches. At many plants, switches for markedly dif- 
ferent functions have the same appearance, - thus 
hindering easy identification in an emergency situa- 
tion. (Times, Nov. 10) 

Note that none of the aforementioned incidents and 
observations even suggest the possibility of a deadly 
accident caused by a terrorist bomb. Nor do they warn 
of the effect of a warhead which might somehow get 
loose in a southwestern desert and make its way toa 
nuclear plant. 

The American nuclear power industry has no need 
for such freak events to cause dangerous malfunctions 
and accidents like those listed above. Just look at what 
they were able to give us in a mere two week period — 
while under the “ridiculous” restrictions imposed upon 
them by various government agencies! 

It’s not terribly hard to imagine what is going to hap- 
pen beginning in January, when the “Republican 
Wave’”’ sweeps into-power, led by none other than that 
Brylcreemed Californian who once claimed that 
plutonium was safe enough to eat. Get out your 
radiation-proof wetsuits gang — surf’s up! 
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Michael Lucey plays Scrooge in the Charles Dickens classic, 








A Christmas Carol.’’ The play, directed 


by Jim Lyden, will be performed tonight and Saturday night at 8 p.m. with a special Saturday matinee per- 
formance at 1 p.m. (Dave Walsh Photo) 


Senior directs ‘A Christmas Carol’ 


by Margaret Pitt 
A musical version of the play 
“A Christmas Carol’ will be 


_presented tonight and tomor- 


row night on the main stage in 
McCarthy Arts Center. The 
play is being directed by Jim 
Lyden -as part of his senior 

Lyden decided on this par- 
ticular script in the beginning 
of October after looking 
through many “‘hoggy”’ scripts. 
“T was introduced to the script 
by Joanne McGee, a student at 
St. Michael’s,” said Lyden, 
“and thought it was really nice. 
It includes almost all the 
original facets of the play, in- 
cluding music.” 

Although it is a musical, the 
traditional story line has not 
been altered. Lyden explains 


that this is possible because 


“Dickens spends so much time- 


building the mood that it can be 
generated through music, 
allowing the story to be con- 
densed.”’ 

Lyden has directed two other 
plays, but this is his first 
musical. ‘I have enjoyed it a lot 
but it is not my show. It can 
never be the director’s show.” 
The input comes from the ac- 
tors, the chorus and Paul 
Ascenzo, the singing coach. 

The full scale production uses 
a three-level set which was 
designed by Lyden and built by 
Chris Driscoll. Freshman 
Kathryn Markey, who appeared 


in the recent Drama Depart- 


ment production of ‘Story 
Theatre,”’ is the choreographer 
for the show. Stephen Lajoie, a 
sophomore at St. Michael’s, 


performs triple duty in “A 
Christmas Carol.’”’ He appears 
as Bob Cratchit, serves as the 
show’s lighting designer and, 
along with Jacqueline 
Bouchard, co-designed the 
costumes for the musical. 

A six-person chorus of 
Christmas carolers will 
highlight the performance. The 
vocalists will be accompanied 
by Ascenzo on piano and by 
Jessica Engels on flute. 

The presentation is intended 
for all ages, and Lyden is hop- 
ing to attract community sup- 
port in addition to the campus 
audience. Performances are 
scheduled for tonight and 
tomorrow night at 8 p.m., and a 
special matinee performance 
will be held tomorrow at 1 p.m. 
Admission is free, and no reser- 
vations are required. 


Friday, Dec. 5 

8 p.m. ‘‘A Christmas 
Carol,”’ MAC. Admission is 
free. 

9 am.-l a.m. Christmas 
semi-formal, the Sawmill in 
Essex Junction, tickets on 
sale now (seating is limited.) 


Saturday, Dec. 6 
1 & 8 p.m. “A Christmas 
Carol,’”” MAC. Admission is 
free. 
8 p.m. “Jungle Book,” 


. movie, MAC 


Sunday, Dec. 7 
7 & 9 pm. “The Onion 
Field,”” movie, MAC. $1.50. 


Monday, Dec. 8 
8 p.m. Christian discus- 
sion group, Chapel Crypt. 


Ras Karbi, a multi-faceted 
Rastafarian musician, will 
make his Burlington area debut 
this Tuesday and Wednesday 
at Hunt’s. Karbi has performed 
with such notables as Jimmy 
Cliff, Peter Tosh and Max 
Roach. His particular form of 
Reggae is unique in that it is a 
blend of New Wave, Old Music 
and traditional Reggae reflect- 
ing political and religious 
views. 

Karbi recently achieved rec- 
ognition as a singer and song 
writer in the broadway show 
“Reggae” in which he perform- 
ed his and others’ compositions 
to critical acclaim. He is cur- 
rently touring with the Ras 
Karbi Band, which has produc- 
ed such songs as ‘‘No Work To- 
day” and ‘‘I Want To Be Your 
President,’’ both current hits in 
Boston. 

Aside from being an accom- 


_ plished musician, composer and 


Tuesday, Dec. 9 
6:30 p.m. SA meeting, 
Science 107. 
8:30 p.m. Penance service, 
Chapel of St. Michael the 
Archangel. 


Wednesday, Dec. 10 

7 p.m. IHS Charismatic 
Group, Bergeron. 

9 p.m. Spanish Mass, 
Chapel of St. Michael the 
Archangel. 


Thursday, Dec. 11 


6:30 p.m. Prayer meeting, 
Chapel crypt. 


Friday, Dec. 12 
10:30 a.m. Graduation for 
ISP students, DLC. 


(e) ©, oO, 


Announcements 


performer, Karbi is also a noted 
sculptor and artist whose works 
have won him recognition and 
critical acclaim. 

Francie Ziminsky, a St. 
Michael’s student, is producing 
the show at Hunt’s, which she 
said promises to be ‘‘excep- 
tional.’’ Tickets are $4 and are 
available at Hunt’s or through 
Ziminsky. 


The Rev. Paul Couture, 
S.S.E., urges St. Michael’s Col- 
lege students to assist in efforts 
of relief organizations sending 
aid to earthquake victims in 
Italy. One agency that accepts 
aid is Catholic Relief Services, 
1011 First Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10022. Checks should 
carry a notation that the money 
is for the Southern Italy Earth- 
quake Fund. 
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Affirmative action 
fills ‘no quotas’ 


by Bridget Lyons 

“‘We do our best,’’ Personnel 
Manager Patricia Slattery 
Ferland said, referring to the 
Affirmative Action Plan of St. 
Michael’s College. 

According to the plan’s 
guidelines its purpose is to in- 
dicate the positive attitudes 
and procedures for correcting 
existing or future problems 
which create inequality or lack 
of equal opportunity, within the 
total employment program at 
St. Michael’s College. 

The plan states the college 
will actively recruit minority 
groups for employment. Selec- 
tions will be based on merit. 
John T. Gutman, Vice- 
President of Operations and Af- 
firmative Action Officer, said 
this is not always easy. Ver- 
mont has a small percentage of 
minorities, and, if these 
minorities are not qualified, we 
don’t want to reduce our stan- 
dards, Gutman said. 

Ferland said a special effort is 
made to make minorities aware 
of job openings, but there are 
“no quotas to be filled.’ This 
ensures fairness to everyone, 
she said. 

There are 83 male faculty and 
16 female faculty at. St. 
Michael's, but Ferland said Af- 
firmative Action is working. All 
the female staff have been hired 
in the last six or seven years. 
Tenure keeps any major change 
from being. made, she said. 


Debate over 


cont. from page 1 


was ‘‘trying to explain.” 

Bludevich said that whether 
the team is recognized as on- or 
off-campus team, it is still go- 
ing to compete and win. He said 
that he is more interested in 
wide student participation in 
the intramural program. 

In other business, Dennis An- 
ti announced that the game 


room will be closed due to ‘‘ex- 
tensive 


Cietek, 


damage. Phyllis 
social committee 

















Dr. Carey Kaplan said that 
the ratio of male to female facul- 
ty is ‘‘better than it use to be,”’ 
but still is “ridiculous.” Dr. 
Anne McConnell agreed with 
Kaplan, she attributed the in- 
crease in female faculty to the 
growth of women in the job 
market. ‘‘Women tend to accept 
lower salaries,’’ because they 
are less mobile then men, she 
said. 

McConnell is the Affirmative 
Action Committee chairperson. 
When the committee was 
established, it conducted self- 
studies on clubs, organizations, 
sports scholarships and school 
publications to ascertain if St. 
Michael’s was in compliance 
with Title IX, she said. The 
committee is not as active now, 
but would meet if a grievance 
was brought to its attention, 
McConnell said. 

Kaplan said she has been 
treated fairly in pay and promo- 
tion. McConnell said the faculty 
is treated as a whole group per- 
taining to salary and there are 
no merit raises. 

Gutman and Ferland said the 
Affirmative Action Plan is wor- 
thwhile at the national level. 
The St. Michael’s goal, accor- 
ding to the plan, is to continue 
to employ as many qualified in- 
dividuals as possible without 
regard to race, color, religion, 
age, sex or national origin. 
Ferland said St. Michael’s hir- 
ing practices are in line with 
this goal. 


MAD lingers 


chairperson, said that the room 
has been broken into after it is 
locked up at night, people have 
been attempting to get into the 
coin boxes of the games, and 
the air vent on the door has 
been kicked in. 


Classifieds 


FOUND — A Seiko watch in 
Cheray Science Hall two or 
three weeks ago, Anyone in- 
terested in claiming it contact 
Professor Dominic Casavant. 


Rathskellar Club 


Friday Happy Hour: 
6 p.m.-8 p.m. 


25- Drafts 


$1.00 Pitchers 
This Week Featuring: 


John ina 
Joe Hillyer 


Wed. is our last night of the semester. We wish 
to thank our patrons for their support and 
wish you all a safe and Merry Christmas. 
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Mike Scanlon grimaces while a Red Cross volunteer draws blood from his arm. The Red Cross drive held 
on Nov. 20 in Alliot Hall drew many students eager to donate blood. (Dave Walsh Photo) 


Workshop explores ‘feeling’ of death 


by Diane Lehan 
‘Death is only a passage and 
stage during life, and should be 
treated as such,’ said Rev. 
Maurice Ouellet, a psychologist 
at the Student Resource 
Center, during his workshop 


“Death and Dying”’ Nov. 18. 


The talk, attended by about 
10 students and two priests 
from Campus Ministry, began 
by having each participant 
close his eyes and fantasize 
about their own death. “‘The 
purpose of this exercise, said 
Ouellet, ‘‘is to make one aware 
of what another person is feel- 
ing when he is dying.’”’ One’s 
own death, what one would like 
friends and relatives to do or 
say at death and what one 
would like to say to friends and 
relatives at death were all 
discussed frankly, moving two 
students to tears. 

A dying person’s most impor- 
tant need is to be able to talk 
out his death, said Ouellet. 
Without the talking, touching 
and sharing of loved ones you 


would die alone, ‘‘that would be 


horrible,’’ Ouellet stressed. 
Father Michael Cronogue 

spoke on the more practical 

aspects associated with death. 
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What to say to someone whose 
loved one just dies can be a dif- 
ficult and embarrasssing dilem- 
ma, he said. ‘‘It is almost better 
to say nothing; words can get in 
the way,’’ said Cronogue. 
“Never say ‘‘it’s going to be all 
right’”’ or ‘“‘it’s God’s will, 
because that will end in 
disaster.” When someone is 
ready to talk, they will come to 
you, he said. 

Several students expressing 
distaste for wakes and funerals 


drew opposition from others. Fr. : 


Thomas Hoar stressed the im- 
portance of wakes, citing Irish 
wakes as an example. “The 
Irish celebrate death as a party 
with a little laughing and cry- 
ing, sharing their feelings with 
the family,’”’ he said. Cronogue 
talked about his experiences in 
Alabama with black funerals. 
“Their philosophy is the more 
crying at a funeral the better. 





“QWIK STOP” 


Your favorite beverage, snacks 
and groceries and 
Chevron Gas 


BETWEEN MAIN AND 
NORTH CAMPUS. 


They’re happy for the person 
because he’s gone to heaven, 
but are sad for themselves. The 
funeral enables them to express 
their sorrow completely.”’ 
Cronogue said. Ouellet describ- 
ed wakes as ‘“‘the way people 
have to say good-by.” ‘“‘Wakes 
are for the community as well 
as for the immediate family, 
and are an imperative part of 
death, he said. 

Ouellet started this workshop 
as a response to his homily at a 
Mass a few weeks ago. Many of ~ 
the participants described the 
workshop as ‘‘deeply moving 
and enlighting.”” He will have 
further workshops if people ask 
for them, he said. “Many times 
people are ‘‘too busy” or (iar 
to discuss such a taboo subject, 
but it must be dealt with 
because death is an everyday 
fact of life.’’ said Father 
Ouellet. 







Main Street Superette 


155 Main St., 


Winooski 


Deli, Groceries, Beverages 
Homemade Sandwiches 


‘Open daily till midnight 
Sunday till 10 p.m. 





By Appointment 
862-3223 








OPTOMETRISTS 


RsA. CLARK 'O:D.43 
WILHELM JAREMCZUK O.D. 


Eye Examinations 
Prescription Glasses 
Contact Lenses 








11 No. Willard St. 
Corner of Pearl 









Off-campus 
Ski companies present new wares at Stowefest 





by John Cotter 

New developments and good 
times were the subjects of the 
Mt. Mansfield Stowefest and 
Demo Days, held last weekend 
at the Verm_nt ski area. 

Factory representatives from 
over 25 different manufacturers 
were present to show their com- 
pany’s latest wares. Skiers were 
given the opportunity to try out 
the equipment of their choice, 
free of charge. Many of the com- 
panies had made major 
developments and changes in 
equipment design for - the 
1980-81 season. 

Salomon, traditionally a bin- 


ding manufacturer, has come 
out with a new boot this year, 
According to Salomon represen- 
tative Jay Moreau, the boot has 
been six years, and five million 
dollars, in the making. The com- 
pany claims that the boot’s 
comfort stems from the fact 
that the heel is held down by a 
cable in the boot’s shell rather 
than by force being applied to 
the top of the boot. The shell of 


the boot is adjustable to accom- 


modate wider feet. 

Olin has introduced two new 
skis, the Mark VI SL and the 
Mark VI GS. «hese skis are 
designed for slalom and giant 


Church Street surface 
to shape up in spring 


by Rosemary Abitabile 

The Church Street 
Marketplace construction in 
Burlington had its greatest im- 
pact on sales during the “real 
late stages of work in October 
and early November,” said 
Robert Morse, owner of 
Shepard and Hamelle Clothing. 

According to Morse, there 
was a “partial drop in sales” in 
his business, but it is ‘‘hard to 
determine’”’ the actual effects of 
the Marketplace construction 
on other businesses. He said he 

expects a “normal’’ volume of 
sales over the Christmas 
season, 

The first phase of the con- 
struction work on the 
Marketplace project was com- 
pleted on November 14. The 
four blocks, from Main to Pearl 
St., have been temporarily 
blacktopped for the Christmas 
season. Morse said that this has 
“made it easier for the 
customers and myself.” __ 

According to Tom Mackin, 
the Marketplace Project 
Manager for Pizzagalli Con- 


struction Company, the con- 
struction crew worked ‘72 
hours a week,” and completed 
“$2 million of work in four mon- 
ths.” 

The final phase of the con- 
struction, the surface work, will 
begin next spring (in March or 
April, as the weather permits.) 
Contractors will bid on the 
work Jan. 9, said Mackin. 

Joyce Wasson, Information 
Coordinator for the 
Marketplace Commission, said 
that the final project should be 
completed by late fall of 1981. 

The final project, whose total 
costs are estimated at $6.7 
million, includes the replace- 
ment of many old utilities and a 
Bus Loop for the convenience of 
shoppers. 

When completed, the 
Marketplace will be an open 
pedestrian mall. The two blocks 
at either end will be open to 
traffic, but parking will be pro- 
hibited. The mall will have low, 
pedestrian-scale lighting and 
widened sidewalks. Tall trees 
will line the entire four-block 
stretch. 








/ Delicious Pizza 
Submarines 





Spaghetti - Lasagna 


slalom skiers. The company nas 
redesigned the Mark IV and 
Mark II models. Olin represen- 
tative Marty Douglass claims 
that this has resulted in a ski 
with a ‘‘more versatile perfor- 
mance.” 

For this season, Hexcel has 
introduced what the company 
claims is the “most significant 
innovation in skiing since the 
application of fiberglass.’’ Their 
new ski, the HDS-1, has a ‘‘split 
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tail” design. According to Ed 
Osgood of Hexcel, the design 
allows for improved edge con- 
trol in turns, and better ac- 
celeration out of turns. 


Dolomite will be unleashing 
their ‘‘secret weapon” on the 
slopes this season. Their new 
boots, the Corsair, Dino and 
Delta Secret Weapons, incor- 
porate a new knee-high design. 
Dolomite representative Ted 





Travis claimed that the new 
design allows for i ed 
leverage, resulting i ter 
pressure distribution along the 
edge of the ski. Travis contend- 
ed that the boot has ‘‘made con- 
ventional boots seem almost ob- 
solete ”’ 


The Stowefest and Demo 
Days were held in conjunction 
with the ski area’s 40th anni- 
versary of lift-serviced skiing. 


Winooski undergoes urban renewal 


by Carole Velleca 

It is not your imagination 
that the city of Winooski seems 
to be shaping up. Winooski is in 
the midst of an intensive urban 
renewal project that is more 
than halfway completed. The 
project was made possible by a 
federal grant of over $7 million 
from the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

The first thing that might 
catch your eye is the ‘“‘new”’ 
Winooski Block. The refurbish- 
ed facade with its new signs, 
sidewalks, curbing, and 
streetlights blends together to 
make the building the heart of 
downtown Winooski. 

Looking around at the corner 
of East Allen and Main Streets 
you would see the area of urban 
renewal on this corner. Accor- 


ding to Brendan Keleher, depu- 
ty director of community 
development, the project is be- 
ing done in three phases. ‘‘The 
first phase was the construc- 
tion of the Winooski 
Marketplace, which was com- 
pleted in 1979,” said Keleher. 

The second phase of the pro- 
ject was the construction of the 
Vermont National Bank. 
Located on Main Street, the 
bank was completed last spr- 
ing. 

The final phase of the urban 
renewal project will include the 
renovation of the Champlain 
Mill, development of. the park 
and the overall landscaping of 
the downtown area. Keleher 
said work on the mill will begin 
very soon. The _ four-story 
building will house commercial 
and retail stores and 


restaurants on the first two 
floors, and apartments on the 
top two floors.’’ The apart- 
ments, according to Keleher, 
will be “‘ on the expensive side.”’ 

Just across the bridge from 
the Champlain Mill stands the 
Colchester Mill. Although it is 
not part of the urban renewal 
project, this mill is also 
undergoing renovations. The 
mill will eventually hold retail 
stores and apartments, like the 
Champlain Mill, but there will 
also be space for offices. 

Both the Champlain and Col- 
chester Mills are located in the 
Historic Mill District and are 
identified on the National 
Register of Historic Places. 
Winooski was awarded two Ur- 
ban Development Action 
Grants to assist in rehabilita- ~ 
tion of these mills. 


SUGARBUSH NORTH SKIERS 


iq-Yor-ViU- med =o] )} ar: ) aie 


Smugglers’ Notch 


COLLEGE PASS A 


Pay $120° and ski 
the full season ex- 
cept Dec. 21st 
through Jan. 4th. 











MID-WEEK PASS 
Vermonter or stu- 


dent pay $120 and 


ski unrestricted 
Mon.-Fri. (Bash 
Badge rates on 











All Rates Increase 
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COLLEGE PASS B | 


Pay $150° and ski 
the full season com 
oletely unrestricted 








BASH BADGE 


$15°° per badge 
Ski all weekdays 
$8.50 

Ski wkends/holidays, 
$1 200 

50% off lesssons & 





& 
Assorted Italian Dishes 


Ice Cold Drafts 
Wine 
Vt. Cheesecake 
Hot Muffins 
Brownies — 
LATE NIGHT HOURS 
Tues-Sat 10 p.m.-3 a.m. 
at St. Paul St. Location 
Featuring 
~ Breakfast & Hot Oven Grinders © 


Pearl Screet 
Essex Jet. Shopping Center 
878-8338 


Dec. 15th: rental equipment. 


College Pass A $140 
College Pass B $170 
Bash Badge $20 

| Midweek $145 


weekends) 














Day tickets regularly 
$1 Qo0 

















*Sugarbush North Skiers; we will accept your $20.00 | 
Sugarbush North-Ski Pass as credit towards the purchase! 
of a Smugglers’ Notch College Ski Pass! | 





Mail coupon with check or money order to: 
Smugglers’ Notch, Pass and Badge, Box D, Jeffersonville, Vt. 05464 


bby COLLEGE..B 
MID-WEEK 








Name 
Address __ 
Age 


BASH BADGE 
VT. ADULT L 
COLLEGE A 








1284 Williston Rd. 
So. Burlington 
864-9817 


189 St. Paul St. 
Burlington 
864-0244 
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Whitebook teaches ‘radio news’ 


by Rob Percy . 

If WWPV is ever in an 
emergency and needs an an- 
nouncer on short notice, it need 
look no furthur than the new in- 
structor in the journalism 
department. Bud Whitebook 
worked at WEZF Radio in Burl- 
ington for three years before 
coming to St. Michael’s this 
fall. 

“T had a little background in 
radio. My mother had been in 
radio and I had done some an- 
nouncing in high school. I have 
the pipes’’ says Whitebook. 

Whitebook believes this 
background in radio helps him 
in the Mass Communications 
courses he presently teaches, “I 
was, after all, dealing with a 
mass medium in a practical 
sense. There are some direct 
things I can explain from my 
own experience, like the 
fairness doctrine, advertising 
techniques and how radio news 
is done.” ci eit will be 


teaching two courses next 
semester, but is. uncertain 
about his future after the spr- 
ing semester. 

“T am in hopes of going on, 
should the right opportunity 
present itself at St. Mike’s,”’ he 
said, but made it clear that this 
depended on the structure of 
the department changing to ac- 
comodate broadcasting, and 
also the search for a new jour- 
nalism department chairman. 
Dr. Alex Nagy left shortly 
before the start of the fall 
semester. 

Whitebook is a native of New 
York City and attended Yale 
University, where he earned 
Masters and Doctorate degrees 
in comparative literature. 

“Acting professionally but 
obscurely” (in summer stock 
and rep) was how Whitebook 
described a brief performing 
career after his graduation from 
college. ‘‘Although I liked per- 


forming a great deal, I didn’t 
like the people I performed 





Budd Whitebook, journalism instructor. 


“An excellent movie. . 


-angry, compassionate, 


thought-provoking and well done.” 
— Bruce Williamson, PLAYBOY 


ff Ane , 
WAM’ 


allele 


‘ed actors as 


with,”’ he said, and characteris- 
“one ego expan- 
ding in the space of another.”’ 

For 11 years Burlington has 
been his home. Seven of those 
years were devoted to earning a 
living as a free-lance writer, but 
he abandoned the career after 
“little commercial success.” 

Whitebook reached for a 
cigarette. The ‘‘eleventh 
finger’ as he described it in a 
Harper’s Magazine article 
(published in February, 1976) 
and which ironically is about 
the trauma of quitting smok- 
ing, is never more than 20 
minutes away from his lips. 

Student participation is an in- 
tegral part of teaching, 
Whitebook, believes, along with 
the feedback he receives from 
his students. ‘The quality of a 
question asked of me can be a 
tip-off, not just the question 
itself. The question can be so 
unsophisticated that I realize 
my point has not been made, so 
I go back and deal with the 
question again.” 

St. Michael’s is the third col- 
lege that Whitebook has taught 
at. For three years he was a 
graduate instructor at Yale, and, 
shortly after, he taught English 
at UVM. 

Whatever spare time he has 
had has been devoted to cook- 
ing, gardening, hiking, racquet 
ball and listening to classical 
and jazz music. 

As for the future, Whitebook 
considers himself to be 
somewhat of a “high-class gyp- 
sy,’ and likes to take things as 
they come. 


“If I had to say I faced - 


another 30 years doing ‘“X”’ 
whether it is teaching in the 
journalism department at St. 
Mike’s or sweeping floors, or 
making a commercial pitch for 
someone, and I really had to 
contemplate that 30 years with 
any seriousness, I might fall in- 
to a state of depression. I like to 
be a moving target.”’ 


~ THE 
RHYTHM 
IS WITH 


A True story 


samy JOHN SAVAGE, JAMES WOODS, 
FRANKLYN SEALES ang RONNY COX 
Prodveed in WALTER COBLENZ. virectedby HAROLD BECKER 
~nenpiy is JOSEPH WAMBALGH 
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“End the semester with” 


Jungle Book 7:00 p.m. $1.00 
Onion Field 9:00 p.m. $1.25 
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Saga Food Service Menu 


December 5 to December 10 


Friday 12/5/80 Lunch Fishwich w/slaw and 
potato chips 


Turkey turnovers 


Dinner 1/4 lb. burger on bun 


Oven baked perch w/lemon 
12/6/80 


Saturday Brunch 


Ham & cheese on bun 
w/corn chips 


Scrambled eggs 


Dinner French dip 


Turkey Tetrazzini 


Sloppy joe on bun 
w/potato chips 
Chef's choice 


Sunday 12/7/80 Brunch 


Oven baked chicken 
garnished w/chives 
Rationi w/sauce 


Dinner 


Monday 12/8/80 Lunch Hamburger on bun 
w/BBQ chips 


Beef noodle casserole 


Pork fried rice 
Meat loaf 


Dinner 


12/9/80 Grilled cheese sandwich 
wi/corn chips 


Juliene salad plate 


Tuesday Lunch 


Dinner _ Roast turkey w/dressing 


& gravy 
Spaghetti w/sauce 


Hoagies 
Chili Fritos 


Grilled chopped steak 
Kielbasa 


Wed. 12/10/80 ~=Lunch 


Dinner 


Menu subject to change 
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Economic education forum 


The Department of Busi- group otf panelists, including 
ness and Economics at Trini- Assistant Professor Herbert 
ty .College and the Green Kessel from the St. 
Mountain Power Corpora- Michael’s College Business 
tion are co-sponsoring an and Economics Department, 
economic education forum will respond to remarks 
on Monday, Dec. 8 at 8 p.m. made by Williams. Part of 
Temple University Professor Trinity College’s 1980-81 
Walter E. Williams will Lecture Series, the forum is 
speak on “Minimum Wage open to the public and free of 
and Unemployment.’’ A charge. 


ce 
& The Only 


BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE 
AND STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 
is in 
WINOOSKI 


Where You Save By the Cease 


te, 
Gs 


ol 


» FREE, FREE... 


(1st typed page of term papers) 


Standard rate 1.00 per page 
Reports, Resumes, Letters 
Usually same day service 


Keyboard Associates 
61-A South Willard St., Burl. 
863-5783 


___ Sports 


‘Loaded’ teams infiltrate 


Sports commentary by Gavin Keefe 

“Intramural all-star teams’ — that’s what one intramural partici- 
pant called them. These are teams that are made up of a collection of 
off-campus and sometimes on-campus players. These players are 
usually recruited from around school in order to produce an in- 
tramural championship team. 

There are usually one or two of these ‘‘loaded”’ teams in each 
sport. The infiltration of these teams into the program has produced 
lopsided scores and an uneven balance in the leagues. This is becom- 
ing a growing concern among participants in the intramural pro- 
gram. 

Recently this topic was discussed in a General Assembly meeting. 
Michael Maher and Andre LaChance, two intramural players, ex- 
pressed their concern about these teams. LaChance talked about the 
recent ruling that allows MAD house to be considered as an on- 
campus intramural team. He said that ‘‘it sets a dangerous prece- 
dent, as other off-campus teams will want to come on.” I agree with 
LaChance. This action could be opening the gates for other stronger 
off-campus teams wanting to move on-campus. 

The General Assembly agreed to address the problem. It is impor- 
tant that the intramural office examine the situation. A system 
should be set up to prevent one or two teams ruling the intramural 
program. 

.There are a couple of possible solutions. One would be to require 
the on-campus students to play for their respective houses. Another 
solution would be to have some sort of a lottery system to pick off- 
campus teams. These teams have an edge on the rest of the competi- 
tion already because off-campus students are usually up- 
perclassmen, therefore they are bigger and stronger. 

There is nothing wrong in wanting to play on the same teams as 
your friends but when one team is stacked with the superior and 
stronger players, then there is a flaw in the system. 

A perfect example is in intramural flag football. Two powerhouse 
teams meet in the finals this fall, MAD and Molson. Any freshman 
or sophomore team who faced either team must have felt like they 


_ were playing against the Pittsburgh Steelers. Extra referees had to 


be brought in just to keep them from killing themselves, said Maher. 

The most important problem with this is that on-campus students 
are not playing on their house teams. Therefore, these teams are the 
weaker squads. Students are discovering that if they make up their 
own teams, they can compete better. This attitude is causing the 
deterioration of the on-campus house system. 

It seems that this “win at all costs’’ attitude that exists in the 
league could lead to the downfall of the intramural program, at least 
in the sense that the program will be no longer enjoyable to par- 


ticipate in. 


- 


. 
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Challenge 
board finals 


Men Ping Pong 
Mike Thomas (Delta Chi) 
Mark Kendall (Delta Chi) 


One-on-One Mike Barty (Senior) 
Men : Chuck Kelley (Senior) 

i 2 Jeff Shamon (Senior) 
Mike Thomas (Delta Chi) ; 
Zaf (Staff) Osman (Nu) Alumni 210 


Chris Hall (Senior) 

Tom Daly (Senior) 

John Egan (Sigma) Joyce 414 

Mike Arsenault (Nu) Alumni 
205 

Joe Hurley (Nu) 

Rick Cunningham (Nu) 


Jeff Shamon (Senior) 
Ed Mitchell (Sigma) Joyce 305 


Women 

Lynn Taplin (Lambda) 
Tricia Murray (Lambda) 
Denise Cote (Muchii) 


: Alison Lote (Muchii) Women 


ite Doubles ane Mulcahy (Omicron) 


Men 


Chris Hall & Mike Lucey 
(Senior) 

Pat Bradley & Mike Bennett 
(Sigma) 

Joyce 405 


Women 


Kate Lyons & Julie McInerney 
(Muchii) 

Connie Martin & Maria Ragan 
(Muchii) 

Lolly Mullen & Kim Callahan 
(Muchii) 

Liselle Rossbach & Debbie 
DeGrace (Muchii) 


Joyce 401 





Tennis Singles 
Men 
Chris Hall (Senior) 
Joe Hurley (Nu) 
John Berino (Nu) 
Pat Bradley (Sigma) Joyce 405 
Women 


Margaret Mazz (Omicron) 
Kathy Keating (Omicron) 
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Kim Corey angles above a Dartmouth College defender during a 
Nov. 25 women’s basketball match against the college. SMC lost to 
the Ivy Leaguers 67-42. (Dave Walsh Photo) : Bsc 








Donna Coughlin (Omicron) 

Lisa Marchionda (Omicron) 

Jill Hackett (Omicron) 

Karen DeLorenzo (Omicron) 

Mary Ellen Mcnierney 
(Lambda) 

Molly Gilligan (Muchii) 

Tricia Manyo (Muchii) 

Laura Nelson (Muchii) 

Renee Rabideau (Muchii) 

Barb Bauer (Muchii) 

Gale Shepherd (Muchii) 

Judy Dwyer (Muchii) 

Jane Donlan (Muchii) 

Amy Stuart (Muchii) 

Karen Czachoronski (Muchii) 

Alison Lote (Muchii) 


Pool 
Men 


Mike Thomas (Delta Chi) 

Tom Daly (Senior) 

Rich Alessi (Senior) 

Kyle Minor (Senior) 

Chris Hall (Senior) 

Perry Condon (Nu) Alumni 209 

Mike Luciano (Nu) Alumni 202 

Mike Arsenault (Nu) Alumni 
205 

T. Ford (Nu) 

Rick Cunningham (Nu) 

Joe Hurley (Nu) 

Jeff Hostage (Sigma) Joyce 
406 


Sophomores. 





Its still not too late 
to take Army ROTC. 


Because there's a two-year Army ROTC program, in case 
you missed taking ROTC in your first two years of college. 

You'll have to work to catch up, during the summer before 
your junior year. But in two years you'll earn about $2,900, more 
than half of which is tax free. Then you'll earn an officer's 
commission at the same time you earn a college degree. But mail 
the coupon now. Because by the time you're a junior, it'll be too late. 


0 — == Send me more information on Army ROTC. Ete SORE PN 











Sue Kascher (Omicron) { Name Telephone Date of Birth 
Betey Perking (Much | sueein ncaa ah 
etsy . ( u ** eet/No ollege 
Elizabeth Miller (Muchii) | POS STD Rie RR CS ta ees ae & Location 
Das Boe he | aoe 
Liselle Rossbach (Much \--—-—-—-—-—+— WILLIAMS HALL UVM 05405  —= =e eee es es 
Amy Stuart (Muchii) 











MAD 


defeats 
KOKO 


by Mark Kendall 

Winning does not come easily 
to MAD house, and, if the 
men’s flag football champion- 
ship was an indication of this, 
the men’s volleyball finals prov- 
ed it once again. After two days 
of play, fourth-ranked MAD 
rallied to defeat» top-seeded 
KOKO, 2-1, for the men’s 
volleyball championship. Led 
by Fred Caruso, Mike Degnan, 
Scott Hinding, Jerry Cray, 
Fran MacDonnel and George 
Kiesewetter, the MAD team 
won a decisive 15-8 tie-breaking 
victory in the third game of the 
three game set. Artie Anderson 
and Mike Arsenault paced 
KOKO, which had lost only one 
game before facing MAD in the 
finals. 

Kate Lyons and Lolly 
Mullens were the offensive 
catalysts when Muchii crushed 
Omicron for the women’s 
volleyball championship, 
sweeping the best-of-three 
match, two games to none. 
Alison Lote and Molly Gilligan 
also proved instrumental in the 
Muchii victory against 
Omicron, which fell by scores of 
15-9 and 15-12. Leslie Whipple, 
Natalie Brennan and Meg Col- 
lins paced the Omicron attack. 

In recent challenge board ac- 
tion, Staff's Zaf Bludevich split 
a pair of one-on-one basketball 
matches, first losing to Mike 
Thomas 15-12, then rebounding 
to edge out Ed Mitchell by a 
score of 15-11. In the one other 
basketball match, Lynn Taplin 
held off a late rally from Tricia 
Murray to post her first 
challenge board win. In one 
ping-pong match, Jim Ed- 
monds beat Brian Roberts in a 
close game. 

Intramural poly-hockey and 
basketball are now underway, 
as the annual fall tournament 
heats up. Matches will be 
played as scheduled in each 
sport. 
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Second-year coach Steve Antrim could hardly contain his en- 


thusiasm over the Knights’ encouraging victory. (Dave Walsh Photo) 


Eight students finish 
26-mile marathon 


Twenty-six miles, 385 yards. 
Most people don’t run that far 
in -a year, but eight St. 
Michael's College students and 
SMC math teacher Richard 
Cleary did that distance in one 
day, when the nine ran the Fox- 
trotter Marathon on Nov. 22 in 
Foxboro, Mass. 

The eight students, all mem- 
bers of the SMC cross-country 
team, finished the race, Cleary 
called that a ‘‘remarkable 
achievement.’ It was the first 
marathon tor the students, but 
Cleary has run 11 previous 
ones. 

Cleary and junior Lori Duch- 
arme put in the top perfor- 
mances for the group. Cleary 
posted a time of 2:41:24 and 
finished 25th. Ducharme was 
the seventh woman finisher, in 
a time of 3:05:50, for 238th 
place overall. 1,300 runners 
were entered, but only about 
900 ran the race a cold, brisk 
wind kept many away. 

Senior Pete Degnan and 
junior Rob Noonan posted sub- 
three hour times along with 
Cleary. Degnan finished in 
2:53:14 for 117th place, while 
Noonan came across at 2:57:58, 
in 168th position. Sophomore 
Ron Vernier followed Duch- 
arme in, finishing 26 seconds 
behind her at 3:06:16. That 


-- 


THE STUDENT RESOURCE CENTER STAFF 
ENCOURAGES STUDENTS TO SEE THE FILM, 
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placed him 245th overall and 
Vernier won a_ medal for 
finishing fifth in his age group 
(12 to 19). 

The distance took its toll on 
junior Garry Harrington and 
freshman Bob Cartelli, as they 
struggled in at 3:17:24 and 
3:21:08, respectively, which 
placed them 366th and 392nd 
overall. 

Also putting in fine in- 
dividual performances were 
juniors Karen Carothers and 
Ann Walsh. Carothers paced 
herself to a time of 3:40:11 to 
place 531st, and Walsh ran the 
marathon in 3:54:14 to finish 
638th. 

Cross-Country coach Zafir 
Bludevich said he would like to 
see the Foxboro race become an 
annual event for the team, giv- 
ing the more motivated runners 
a reason to continue their train- 
ing after the cross-country 
season ends. 

It also provided some good 
times for the runners. They said 
they had ‘‘fun”’ while punishing 
their bodies for three to four 
hours. Many of the runners are 
eager to run another marathon, 
to try to improve their Foxboro 
times. Two of the runners, 
Cleary and Ducharme, qualified 
for the Boston Marathon with 
their performances. 
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Work Study student needed at Student 
Resource Center during second semester 
for telephone duties and filing. Work hours 
12 noon to 1:00 p.m. daily, 9:00 a.m. to 
10:30 a.m. Monday mornings, additional 
work hours possible. 
Apply at Student Resource Center. 





BBall 
wins: 
89-87 


by Timo McGillicuddy 

The men’s basketball team 
defeated Stonehill College 89-87 
after two overtimes and a lot of 
close calls in the season opener 
game here Tuesday night. 

Jim Peys put the Purple 
Knights ahead by four with 
2:08 remaining in the second 
overtime period off an alley-oop 
pass from Nelson Way. This 
turned out to be enough for St. 
Michael’s as they held on to put 
the game away. 

In the first half, Stonehill was 
unable to stop Dan Nikitas as 
he ran through its full court 
press, scoring layups and 
dishing off to his teammates. 
Nikitas and Way did fine jobs 
running the offense and con- 
trolling the tempo while Steve 
Bourke and Mark Streb were 
able to score underneath 
against the opponent’s 2-3 
zone, 

On defense, however, St. 
Michael’s was disorganized and 
unable to control the boards. 
Stonehill shot only 39 percent 
from the floor, but stayed in the 
game by converting its second 
and third shorts. Frank Russo 
put St. Michael’s ahead 39-38 
to end the first half. 

The Purple Knight’s defense 
got into foul trouble early in the 
second half, falling behind by as 
many as seven points. Joel May 


and Frank Russo spearheaded a . 


late come back, which gave 
SMC the lead with two minutes 
remaining. May, who finished 
with a game high 23 points, 
broke open Stonehill’s zone 
defense with his outside 
shooting. St. Michael’s squan- 
dered a four-point lead with 30 
seconds remaining as Stonehill 
scored off an intercepted in- 
bound pass and tied the game 
with only six seconds left and 
sent it into overtime. 

The teams traded baskets 
during the extra period and 
Nelson Way tied the game with 
a minute left. Both teams had 
chances to win again, but 
neither was able to put the ball 
in the basket. The period ended 
at 84 apiece as Dan Nikitas 
stripped the ball from his man 
with a few seconds on the clock. 

Jerry Mizerak did a good job 
on defense and was able to help 
on the boards as he collected six 
rebounds. Dan Nikitas finished 
with a game high 11 assists 
while Nelson Way dished out 
seven assists and pulled down 


six rebounds. 
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A determined Frank Russo drives for the basket to put SMC 
ahead at the end of the first half. (Dave Walsh Photo) 
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T-shirts popular on campuses 


The Western look may be in 
this year, but there’s no indica- 
tion that fringed and checked 
shirts are replacing the old cam- 
pus standby. 

T-shirts remain popular 
among college students, who 


use them to express everything | 


from political apathy (‘Don’t 
vote, you'll only encourage 
them”) to their love of alma 
mater or hometown (‘You 
haven’t been anywhere until 
you’ve been to. .. .’’) to favorite 
brand of beer (‘‘When do you 
say Budweiser?”’). A recently 
advertised model lets students 
simply display a love for any 


kind of beer — it features 
miniature bottle decals of many 
different brands. 


Most T-shirts identify a 
place, a commercial product or 
a group. Slippery Rock State 


College T-shi are reported 
big on the U. of Texas campus. 
But some still reflect political 
leanings. Anti-nuclear campus 
T-shirts (‘‘Nuclear plants 
destroy your roots’), as are 
slogans that reflect ae eiciae 
toward big business (‘‘Welcome 
to America, owned and 
operated by Big Oil’) and even 
toward campus fashions (‘“The 
Croc O’Shirt, the high quality 
50% cotton/50% polyester gold 
shirt with the embroidered 
patch of a dead crocodile’’). 
The shirt most often advertis- 
ed in college newspapers this 
year, however, is not a T-shirt 
but a surgical shirt. It comes in 
any one of three antiseptic col- 
ors — operating room white, 
emergency room green or inten- 
sive care unit blue — and can 
even come with matching sur- 


geons’ pants. 


English program draws 
Miniature ‘United Nations’ 


by Carole Velleca 
There are many aspects of the 
St. Michael’s curriculum which 
are not well published. One of 
them is the: Intensive English 


Language Program for interna- . 
tional students. The program | 


was established so that foreign 
students could improve their 
skills in the English language. 
The program is conducted on 
a continuous basis with courses 
beginning every four weeks. 
Students apply for an eight, 12 
or 16-week course, depending 
upon their needs and the time 
they have available to study. 
The English training consists 
of three hours a day in the 
classroom, with an additional 
one or two hours in the 
language laboratory. Emphasis 
is placed on pronunciation, 
aural comprehension, English 
grammatical structure, 
reading, vocabulary, conversa- 
tion and written composition. 
A Certificate of Completion is 
awarded to students who have 
successfully completed the pro- 
gram. Students who meet the 


established standards of fluen- 


cy are declared sufficiently 


prepared in English to enter 
standard American college pro- 
grams. 3 

According to Norman 
Lacharite, associate director of 
the International Student Pro- 
gram, the Intensive English 
Training Program is “going 
very well.” Foreign students 
enter the program in order to 
pursue “further academic pro- 
grams.” 

Lacharite said that after com- 
pletion of the program, “the 
majority (of students) head for 
schools in the United States. 
Some go on home, stay, and 
then come back here in 
January.” 

The English program at- 
tracts students from all over 
the world. Kuwait, Nicaragua, 
Germany, France, Mexico, 
Venezuela, Japan, Canada and 
Thailand are only some of the 
countries represented on cam- 
pus. As Dr. Edward L. Henry, 
president of St. Michael's said, 
‘We. have a sort of United Na- 
tions right on campus. Many 
languages - one humanity.” 
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